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THE Hebrews received their supreme revelation of God in the ‘| 
desert of Sinai. Did the locality of this revelation influence its form? 
So some have thought. The conception which the sons of Israel 
entertained of Jehovah was certainly intensified by the physical 
aspects of that sombre and bleak region. According to the principle 
of contrast, the influence of which has been observed in the prophetic 
writings, we find emphasized by Moses those benevolent and tender 
attributes of the Lord which the circumstances of the people seemed 
to require. Over against the great and terrible wilderness stands the 
majestic figure of ‘“‘the Lord your God” that “bare thee, as a man doth 
bear his own son” (Deut. 1:31). While we may not allow that the 
idea of God entertained by Israel was in any sense developed by this 
desert life, it is an interesting study to note how the idea itself was 
portrayed, energized, and made particularly impressive in the midst 
of the sterile wastes and gloomy heights of Horeb. 


IT is gratifying to observe signs which indicate that an interest 
in Bible-study is continually spreading among all classes of Christians. 
Some suggestions in a recent editorial note in the STUDENT bearing 
upon the pastor’s relation to his people as a teacher of the Bible have 
called forth some responses which show that not a few among the 
ministry are awake to their responsibilities and opportunities in this 
7 matter. Several pastors have set apart one Sunday monthly upon 
: which they seek to lead their people into united and consecutive 
study of some book of the Scripture. The latest example of this 
endeavor is a pamphlet of twenty pages entitled ‘“‘ Popular Studies and 
Sermons in explanation of eleven chapters of Romans ;* being a new 


* By Rev. Sidney Strong, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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method of combining expository preaching with individual Bible study 
on the part of the Members of the Congregation.” Such an ideal is 
eminently proper and seasonable. To make any Scripture epistle or 
psalm or prophecy rise from a dead and useless quiescence in the 
pages of Holy Writ to a lively and fruitful activity in the life of living 
men is to do an incalculably helpful service. These writings are the 
words not of man but of God. The pastor who stirs up his people to 
study for themselves these divine oracles brings human souls into vital 
relations to eternal and superhuman realities. Who can measure the 
result? What work has init more of real spiritual benefit? What 
work is more in harmony with the purpose and design of the Chris- 
tian ministry? Is any line of service more needed at the present day 
as a stimulus of right religious ideas or as a corrective of inadequate 
views and hurtful errors, than the study of the Bible in the church at 
large on a true method under the guidance of a wise pastor? 


THE suggestion was made in a recent editorial that perhaps the 
time had come for a reorganization of the American Institute of 
Hebrew on a broader basis. The suggestion seems to have met with 
favor in many quarters, if one may judge from the number and char- 
acter of the letters which it has called forth. And, after all, why not 
have an American Institute of Sacred Literature ? 

1) An Institute which should aim to furnish instruction, not only 
in Hebrew and the cognate languages, but also in the Greek of the 
Septuagint and of the New Testament; instruction, moreover, not 
only in linguistic and philological lines, but also in Biblical Literature, 
Biblical History,—in other words, the English Bible. 

2) An Institute which should organize certain rigid courses of 
study in these subjects, raise the standard of Bible-study, which is 
to-day confessedly so low, and impart a stimulus all along the line of 
biblical work. 

3) An Institute which should give instruction (a) by Summer 
Schools established particularly for this purpose ; (b) by classes organ- 
ized in connection with other institutions; (c) by private classes 
organized under specially appointed teachers in various parts of the 
country; (d) by correspondence, a method coming more and more 
into use as a most practicable means of teaching. 

4) An Institute which should hold examinations not only for 
those who have studied in the School of the Institute itself, but also 
for those who have studied privately, or in Sunday-school, or in nor- 
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mal classes, or in colleges or divinity schools; these examinations to 
be held (a) in connection with the Summer Schools of the Institute ; 
(b) at various institutions of learning ; (c) by special appointment. 

5) An Institute, the work of which would in no case interfere 
with the work of existing institutions; which would rather supple- 
ment and strengthen that which is at present being done in so many 
ways. 

6) An Institute which would, in a word, encourage men to sys- 
tematic and thorough work; show how this kind of work can be done, 
and, what is of great importance, give some sort of recognition for the 
work when done. 

There is not space, here, for even a meagre outline of such 
a work. Two questions, however, naturally present themselves : 
(1) Is it possible for any organization to provide courses of instruc- 
tion in the English Bible which would be satisfactory to all? If 
managed judiciously and conservatively,—and to succeed at all, 
this must be the’ character of the management,—there is no reason 
why ad/ might not be satisfied. (2) Is not this very work being done 
by the Sunday-school, the theological seminary, and other agencies 
already in existence? No. Much is being done, but not enough; 
good work is doubtless being done, but there is a demand for some- 
thing better. The work proposed would exert a decided influence 
upon all that is being done. It would be not so much a new work, 
as an organizing of old work. Biblical work is to-day at loose ends. 
It needs stirring up, systematizing, elevating. 

The plan of an “American Institute of Sacred Literature” has 
been under consideration for a long time. Some of the most eminent 
of America’s Bible students have given the plan their approbation. 
It may not be that the time for action has arrived ; it is nevertheless 
true that the question is one which deserves careful consideration. 
Such an organization is feasible ; it may be said that such an organiza- 
tion is a necessity ; if so, it will, sooner or later, come. 
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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE BOOK OF AMOS. 
. By Rev. E. E. ATKINSON, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Among the forces that found their consummation in the epoch of Jesus and 
his apostles, a prominent place must be given to the work of the Hebrew prophets. 
Amid internal corruption and heathen allurements, in the face of sensualism and 
idolatry, the Hebrew prophets were the preachers of a pure morality and the conser- 
vators of a living faith in the one holy God. The writings of the prophets, impor- 
tant as they are, have been little understood, owing to lack of appreciation of the 
time and circumstances of their composition. Their mysteriousness has been 
regarded as a necessary characteristic, and to deprive them of this, in the eyes of 
many, has brought the historico-critical method into great disfavor. But accord- 
ing to any rational view of inspiration the utterances of the prophets can never be 
adequately understood until they haye received their proper place in the history of 
the people. 

First in order of time among the writings of the Hebrew prophets is the Book 
of Amos. Amos has been called rightly ‘‘ the father of written prophecy.” The 
book occupies a unique position in the Scriptures of the ancient Hebrews. If it 
were only for its lofty poetry, its grand style, its manly vigor of expression, it 
would be well worthy of special study. But it is our present task to examine the 
Book of Amos with a view to its religious ideas, to mark its contribution to the 
development of the faith of Israel. As before said, in order to understand the 
religious ideas of any biblical writing, we need to give such writing its proper 
setting in the history of the people. Let us picture to ourselves the historical 
situation and social condition of the nation at the time when Amos stood forth as — 
a prophet. It was in the reign of Jeroboam II., toward the middle of the eighth 
century B. C., that Amos left his flocks in the fields of Tekoa in the land of Judah, 
and went to Bethel and uttered his prophecy against the house of Israel. The 
reign of Jeroboam II. was one of outward prosperity and brilliancy. His father, 
Joash, had left him a kingdom greatly strengthened since the days of depression 
under Jehoahaz. But it remained for Jeroboam still further to extend the limits 
of the kingdom of Israel. We have few details of his personal character or of the 
nature of his wars; but the extensive results of his conquests and the splendor of 
his reign mark him as the greatest of the kings of the northern kingdom. It 
seemed as if the royal magnificence of David and Solomon had returned. His 
sway extended from Hamath on the Orontes to the wady of the Arabah, south of 
the Dead Sea. The districts east of the Jordan, Ammon and Moab, were recon- 
quered and made tributary to Israel. Little is said of the relation of Judah to 
Israel at this time. Probably it was not included in the kingdom of Jeroboam. 
While the reign’ of Jeroboam II. was marked by outward success and splendor, 
the internal condition of the kingdom was that of corruption and decay. The 
country was ruined by prosperity. Rich from the spoils of war and the profits of 
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commerce, the people gave way to luxury and all its vices. The wealthy indulged . 
in the wildest extravagance. They built mansions of ivory, lavishly fitted out 
with luxurious furnishings. Attached to their palatial residences were costly 
vineyards. Along with their abandonment to luxury and the excesses of wealth 
there was a lowering of public and private morality. Social life among high and 
low had become corrupt. Drunkenness and sensuality spread on every side. 
Public festivals and private feasts were the scenes of most revolting excesses. 
There was withal a general passion for money, no matter how it was obtained. 
False measures and weights were used in the corn market. Corrupt judges were 
easily bribed. Unjust exactions of wheat were required of the husbandmen. In 
general the more wealthy classes oppressed the poor with excessive extortions. 
There was everywhere lying, stealing, murder, until, as Hosea says, ‘‘ blood touched 
blood.’”? Even the sacred shrines of Yahweh were not free from the corruption of 
the times. The religion itself yielded to the prevailing taint. The old simplicity 
of the religion of Israel had given place to an elaborate and distorted ritual. The 
calf-worship at Bethel and Dan had gradually merged into gross idolatry. Also 
at Samaria and Gilgal calf-images were worshiped. Much of their cultus was 
derived from Canaanitish customs, and although it was presumably Yahweh wor- 
ship, yet it presented an easy way for the admittance of all the grosser forms of 
heathenism. Drunkenness and debauchery invaded the hallowed precincts of the 
sanctuary. Priest and prophet reeled through the influence of strong drink in the 
very ministration of their sacred offices. Connected with their religious rites were 
practices of the most degrading nature. They transgressed at Bethel and multi- 
plied transgression at Gilgal (Amos 4:4). High and low, soldier and citizen, 
attendant at court and priest at the altar were given over to corruption and vice. 
Love of virtue and knowledge of God seemed to be banished from the land. 

It was in such a state of affairs that Amos uttered his prophecy. It was 
indeed a remarkable scene when the herdsman of Tekoa confronted the priests of 
Bethel and the grandees of Israel with his sweeping charges and bitter denuncia- 
tions. No wonder that his words seemed so distasteful to them (7:16). We do 
- not get the full significance of the work of Amos at this particular point of Israel’s 
history, if we regard him merely as denouncing vice and encouraging a purer form 
of religion. We must take in the situation and give the prophet his proper posi- 
tion as representing a stage in the growth of Hebrew culture. He was something 
more than a pure and simple moral teacher or purifier of religious worship. He 
was a prophet and yet more than a prophet. He represented a phase of the pro- 
phetic office which was greatly in advance of what it had been in former times. 
He seemed to scorn the intimation of Amaziah that he was'a prophet (7:14). Evi- 
dently the schools of the prophets had fallen in disrepute. He felt that he hada 
higher mission than that of the technical seer. His task was different even from 
that of Elijah or Elisha. He did not utter his prophecy against an idolatrous © 
dynasty as such. He did not wish to set up a good king in the place of a bad one. 
He held a wider view of national affairs. We see in him the prophet as a states- 
man, as a student of political events. But he represented no party within the 
state, nor was he spokesman of any alliance with foreign powers. He was a 
politico-religious philosopher. He looked at the nation both in its internal condi- 
tion and in its relation to foreign powers from the religious point of view. 
Although the prophet stood forth as the mouthpiece of God, yet it was a political 
sagacity, a broader outlook over the nations, a deeper insight into the times, that 
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put new meaning and influence into the prophetic office. The prophet was a 
statesman and yet more than a statesman. His view of causes and effects in 
national affairs was based on moral and religious grounds. Amos saw a necessary 
connection between the corruption of the nation, the encroachment of foreign 
powers, and the immediate control of God. Furthermore, we must look to the 
outward history for some particular occasion that drew Amos from his flocks to 
utter his prophecy against the house of Israel. With his comprehensive view of 
the nations the prophet beheld one foreign power which was assuming vast pro- 
portions and which threatened the speedy destruction of Israel. It was the power 
of Assyria that was looming above the horizon as a prospective foe. For a hun- 
dred years it had shown its force as a world power upon the surrounding nations, 
and now Amos saw that it would soon move upon Israel itself. In Assyria he 
saw the means which God would take to punish Israel for their sins. This is the 
burden of his prophecy, the overthrow of Israel as the result of their sins. ‘‘ For, 
behold, I will raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith Yahweh, the 
God of hosts; and they shall afflict you from the entering in of Hamath unto the 
brook of the Arabah ” (6:14). Itis this one great fact—the impending doom of 
Israel—that is prominent before the mind of Amos and is the occasion of his com- 
ing forward to utter his prophecy. 

When we come to examine more particularly the religious ideas of Amos, we 
must be careful not to superimpose upon the thought of the prophet any precon- 
ceived notions of ourown. Amos has no formulated creed to present, and is silent 
npon many articles of faith that we naturally look for in any well regulated system 
of theology. Much less does he attempt to teach any creed or system of religious 
truth. The prophets are in a true sense religious teachers, but they are not dog- 
matic teachers of doctrines. They are not designedly didactic. Their aim is to 
influence life rather than to join together a skeleton of theology. And so in treat- 
ing of the religious ideas of Amos, it is not necessary to articulate his complete 
system of theological belief even if we could discover all its parts. We wish 
simply to mark some of the evidences that we may find in the Book of Amos of 
an advance in Hebrew faith over that of former times. Although prophetic 
thought, focussed as it usually is in one burning passion, does not readily admit 
of any strict analysis, yet in a general way we may divide the religious ideas of 
Amos into three classes, the ideas in regard to God, in regard to man, and in 
regard to the relation between God and man. 

In the first place, what is Amos’ idea of God? What does he have to say as 
to the existence of a Divine Being? We may say at the outset that he does not 
discuss the existence of God. It is assumed as a matter of course. But we are 
interested to know what content he puts into his conception of the being of God. 
By a mere casual reading we cannot fail to see that Amos’ idea of God is more 
spiritual than the old notion of a Being who could be seen by human eyes, who ate 
and drank as a man and who wrestled in bodily form. There is a great advance 
upon this ancient anthropological idea. Nordoes Amos conceive of God as confined 
to any particular place. The old presentations placed God in Sinai. Moses had to 
go up into the mountain in order to meet him. The ancient theophanies repre- 
sented him as coming from the south. Later he took up his dwelling in the 
temple. With Amos Yahweh is no local divinity, but is a practically omnipres- 
ent God. Another very significant advance upon the old ideas of God is seen in 
the fact that Amos does not even consider Yahweh as the God of Israel alone. 
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Formerly it was thought that as for other nations, they had their own gods, while 
Yahweh was exclusively the God of Israel. Moab had its Chemosh, Phenicia its 
Baal, and the idea of Yahweh’s control of other nations was foreign to Hebrew 
thought. Change of country meant a change of gods. On this point we have a 
noteworthy passage in 1 Sam. 26:19, where David says: ‘‘ They have driven me 
out this day that I should not cleave unto the inheritance of Yahweh, saying, 
Go serve other gods.” In the first two chapters of our prophecy Amos puts into 
the mouth of Yahweh the denunciation of the sins of other nations as well as of 
those of Israel, in a way that would have seemed strange to a former period. Not 
only did Yahweh bring the Israelites out of Egypt, but he also brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir (9:7). This idea of Yahweh’s control 
of other nations beside Israel, is a great advance in the religious thought of the 
people. Amos frequently uses the title ‘‘God of hosts,” in speaking of Yahweh. 
It is true that the right meaning of the expression is not known decisively, but 
whatever may be the exact significance of the term, it is evident that Amos had 
in mind a largeness of conception that was new to the thought of Israel. Further, 
Amos conceives of God as a moral being. He is holy, just and good. According 
to the old national faith, the most prominent characteristic of God was that of 
power. He protected his people by his might. He especially came to their aid 
against their enemies in time of war. If Israel conquered Moab, it was because 
Yahweh was stronger than Chemosh. It must have sounded strange in the 
ears of the priests of Bethel when Amos, as the spokesman of Yahweh, said, 
“You only have I known'of all the families of the earth; therefore will I visit 
upon you all your iniquities ” (8:2). He foretold the overthrow of their kingdom 
because of Yahweh’s knowledge of them. It was different probably from any- 
thing that they had ever heard before. They had relied on Yahweh’s protection. 
Surely his knowledge of them was sufficient to secure their safety. But Amos 
stood forth in the name of God and announced that they had abused their privi- 
leges. They had misunderstood the nature of God. Yahweh had known them, 
but they had not known Yahweh. Amos would have them understand that 
Yahweh was not merely God of favoritism, but the God of justices. Israel must 
take its stand with other nations and conform to one standard of right. It 
would be too much to say that Israel had never considered God as a moral being © 
before, but never had the thought been so strongly presented as by Amos. 

The consideration of God’s righteousness naturally leads us to the idea of 
man as a moral being or the general subject of sin. What, then, is the idea of 
Amos in regard to man’s sin and transgression? Amos has much to say about 
the sin and transgression of the people, but he gives no explanation of the nature 
of sin. He does not attempt to account for its origin in history or to trace its 
development in the human heart. It was sufficient for his purpose to declare that 
the transgressions of Israel were an offense to God. It is also to be noticed that . 
the prophet had in mind the solidarity of his people. He did not single out indi- 
viduals as guilty of punishment. It was the nation as a whole which had com- 
mitted sin. Amos was deeply sensible of the moral corruption of the times and 
was bitter in his rebuke of the recreant house of Israel. Yet he is not content to 
denounce sin in the abstract. He levels his blows against concrete actions. He 
specifies the particular sins which Israel is committing and which are displeasing 
to Yahweh. The picture of the low moral condition presented above, in our 
brief survey of the history of the times, is drawn for the most part from Amos’ 
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own writings. He mentions the individual sins that he may bring them severally 
under the force of his uncompromising condemnation. It is especially worthy of 
notice that the prophet seems to pass over the fact of idolatry and impure wor- 
ship, in order to attack the sins of life and conduct. He is apparently not dis- 
turbed about calf-worship and the introduction of a heathen cultus, but he sum- 
mons the wrath of God against drunkenness and sensuality, against robbery and 
oppression of the poor. The calamity which he predicts is to come upon Israel, 
not because of their idolatry, but because they have committed sin. Even when 
he speaks of the transgressions at Bethel and Gilgal, where heathen forms had 
been introduced, he does not refer to their idolatry, but denounces the sinful prac- 
tices which were associated with the worship at these places. 

The prophet’s idea of religion was that it should open out into right conduct. 
Yahweh, the holy and just God, requires of his people a well-ordered life. Amos 
seems almost to lose sight of the worth of proper forms of worship in his insisting 
upon moral rectitude. The ceremonies and sacrifices of the morally impure are 
an offense to God. Amos expresses the fierce indignation of Yahweh in the fol- 
lowing characteristic passage: ‘‘I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take 
no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though you offer me your burnt offer- 
ings and your meal offerings, I will not accept them; neither will I regard the 
peace offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols”’ (5:21-24). This seems an 
unaccountable sentiment for a representative of a people whose religious life we 
are accustomed to associate with sacrifices and feasts, with priestly functions and 
temple service. But we begin to realize the prophet’s attitude of mind as he goes 
on to say: “ But let judgment roll down as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream ” (5:24). 

The contribution of Amos to the idea of sin is not an addition by way of a 
clearer definition of terms or refinement of theological distinction. The prophet 
rather stands forth as the representative of an aroused moral sense. He gives 
expression to a natural human feeling against sin. He places the sins of Israel on 
a level with the sins of other nations. He condemns his people because they have 
broken universal moral laws. He calls the Philistines and Egyptians to bear wit- 
ness against the transgressions of Israel. There is a marked advance in ethical 
feeling over the times of the judges, when lying, treachery and murder were 
resorted to in order to carry out the highest interests of the people. So in the 
reigns of David and Solomon, the life and conduct of God’s anointed servants fall 
far below the rigorous demands of the herdsman prophet of Tekoa. This call 
of Amos for a pure morality is also a protest against the degrading practices 
connected with the bamoth or “high places,” and the asherim or ‘‘ groves,”? which 
had been early introduced and had become firmly fixed as a recognized element in 
the religious life of the people. Amos marks the growing spirit of reform which 
afterward manifested itself in the measures adopted by Hezekiah and Josiah to 
purify the worship of the nation. 

In our discussion of the ideas of Amos in regard to God and in regard to 
man, we have unavoidably anticipated, to some extent, the consideration of the 
prophet’s idea concerning the relation between God and man. Amos is so fully 
occupied with the large aspect of Israel’s national disgrace and threatened punish- 
ment, that the individual is swallowed up in the promiscuous downfall of the 
nation. So we need not expect to find any definite statement in regard to regen- 
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eration, conversion or the mystical union of the soul with God. Amos, however, 
does speak of a union of man with God; and although, at times, he seems to 
make a personal appeal to the individual, still he refers to the nation as a whole. 
This union is to be brought about on the part of the nation by seeking God, by 
returning to him. To seek God is to seek the good, to do that which is right. 
’ The conversion of the nation is to manifest itself in outward acts of righteousness. 
The impending overthrow of the nation which is ever present before the mind of 
the prophet is the means by which on the part of God Israel is to be brought into 
proper relations with Him. In the fourth chapter Amos enumerates a number of 
disciplinary measures that God has taken to bring the nation into a proper attitude 
to himself. The burden of the passage several times repeated is as follows: 
“Yet ye have not returned unto me, saith Yahweh.” In this way we may 
understand the meaning of that familiar expression ‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God.” 
‘ When it is taken out of its connection and used, as it often is, as a text for a per- 
sonal appeal for a self-examination in view of the final judgment, the immediate 
application is apt to be lost sight of. Amos opens the chapter with a declaration 
of the sweeping punishment that God is to bring upon the nation. This is the one 
final measure that he is to adopt, since less summary judgments have been una- 
vailing. And then the prophet goes on to review some of the unsuccessful ways 
in which God has undertaken to turn the obdurate heart of the nation, with the 
repeated burden referred to above. And then in verse 12, speaking for Yahweh, 
Amos says: ‘‘ Therefore,’”—because my minor chastisements have not availed, 
“thus will I do unto thee, O Israel ’’—as threatened in verses 2 and 3, referring 
to the captivity ; ‘‘and because I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel ’—that is, be ready to recognize in this threatened overthrow of the 
nation the punitive judgment of God. 

In regard to the advance in the thought of Amos over that of former times 
concerning the union between God and man, we may refer in a general way to 
what has been said already concerning Amos’ ideas of the nature of God and of 
man and the evidences of growth in these directions. In amore special sense the 
idea of a union between God and man suggests the question of the covenant 
between Yahweh and Israel. And here again we see that Amos has a much more 
advanced notion of the covenant relation of Israel than that of former times. The 
elective character of the covenant, together with the inheritance of the promises, 
receives strange treatment at the hands of this prophet of Yahweh. The down- 
fall of the nation, as an act of God, would seem to an ordinary Hebrew as a breach 

- of the covenant, but according to Amos it is an act of Yahweh to bring the nation 
into truer covenant relations with their God. When Amos, speaking to the nation 
in behalf of Yahweh, declares, ‘‘ You only have I known of all the nations of the 
earth,” apparently we have a strong expression of the favoritism of God in the 
arbitrary choice of Israel, and we are hardly prepared for the turn in thought as 
the prophet adds, ‘‘ therefore, I will visit upon you all your iniquities.”” Further, 
Amos does not lay much stress on the institutional character of the covenant. 
Ceremonial rites have very little value in his eyes unless there is a moral life 
behind them. God demands not burnt offerings or meal offerings, but the “ sacri- 
fices of righteousness.”’ 

In our consideration of the advance in Hebrew thought and growth of religious 
ideas we must bear in mind that this advance was in truth a growth and not a 
progress marked by the external addition of absolutely new and foreign elements. 
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As Christianity grew out of Judaism, so the larger thought of the prophets grew 
out of the ideas that, in the germ, were the possession of the people from the very 
beginning of their history. As in regard to the covenant, so in regard to the whole 
range of ideas concerning God and man. We have it all in the old germinant 
thought, ‘‘ Ye shall be holy, for I am holy” (Lev. 11:44). It may be said that a 
growth has taken place along the line of a change in the idea of holiness. Thus 
we have seen that Amos represents a stage in the progress of the religious thought 
of Israel. Yet we are still under the Old Covenant. Although Amos denounces 
his nation and exposes their wickedness, he is nevertheless a Jew. Or, rather, 
strictly speaking, we cannot, except by anticipation, call Amos even a “ Jew.” 
The nation has further growth before it in the matter of thought and life, and 
Judaism proper did not take its rise until after the exile. However, Amos is 
consciously one of God’s chosen people. In this character he confidently asserts 
himself before the close of his prophecy. He believes that God has something 
good in store for the nation. So that the severe, harsh tone of the book is lighted 
up with a hopeful view of the future. Although Yahweh is the Lord and Judge 
of all the nations of the earth, yet he has special dealings with his own chosen 
people, and so Amos closes his prophecy with a bright vision of the future ideal 
state. It is to be founded on moral principles. The nation will be truly united 
to Yahweh. The people will reflect the moral and spiritual qualities of their God. 

Yet the position of Amos is one of more than national import. Although as 
the herdsman of Tekoa he denounces the priests of Bethel and the grandees of 
Samaria, yet he speaks for all time. Although he warns his country against the 
specific incursion of a foreign power, yet there is a spirit of universality and abso- 
luteness in his utterances. Above all the proper prerogatives of a Hebrew prophet, 
above all national considerations and local applications, above all lessons to be 
learned from the immediate issue of events, Amos stands forth as the embodiment 
of a robust faith in the complete sway of ethical principles and the final triumph 
of good over evil. To sum up, religion according to Amos consists not so much in 
belief or worship as in conduct, in a well regulated moral life. This life of rigor- 
ous moral virtue is demanded by the majesty and justice of God. For the pur- 
pose of bringing Israel to the enjoyment of such a life, God is to visit upon the 
nation its overthrow and captivity. Amos lays down, for the first time, the prin- 
ciples of a pure ethical monotheism. 


TIELE ON BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN CULTURE. IV. 
By Rey. A. S. CARRIER, 


McCormick Theol. Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


A striking proof that the Babylonians attained a high degree of civilization at 
a very early period is the fact that the invention of writing lay in the remote past. 
The oldest inscriptions, dating back forty centuries before our era, are written ina 
character which, in imitation of the terminology of Egyptologists, has been called 
hieratic. This was derived from an older hieroglyphic writing, and while in 
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Egypt both styles were in use, in Babylonia the original Hieroglyph is rarely 
traceable. The lines and angles of the original picture were still further conven- 
tionalized through the use of a three-cornered stylus on the soft surface of clay 
tablets. Hence arose the so-called cuneiform writing, the successor to the hieratic, 
which remained in use up to the time of the Seleucidz. From the ninth century 
B. C. there are indications of the knowledge and use of the Aramaic character, 
which was far better suited to the peculiarities of a Semitic speech. 

At first, as is shown by the inscriptions found at Telloh the writing was not 
in continuous lines from left to right, but from right to left in horizontal columns, 
which were divided into an unequal number of smaller perpendicular columns, 
each of which contained the signs of a word or word-group, arranged perpendicu- 
larly. This is the original and natural direction; for according to it the signs for 
‘““man” and “statue”? stand upright, while that for “ fish’? is reeumbent. The 
later conventional style reverses this. Here we see the relationship to the Chi- 
nese, which is still written in perpendicular columns, and to the Egyptian, which 
was written sometimes in one way, sometimes in the other. The Babylonians 
early abandoned the perpendicular style, while in Assyria no trace of it whatever 
remains. The change may have been due to Semitic ideas and Semitic supremacy. 
The archaistic cuneiform style must have arisen in Babylonia before the founda- 
tion of the Assyrian Empire. The Assyrian inscriptions of RammAnnirar I. differ 
little from the old Babylonian of Hammurabi. But each from a common starting 
point developed in a way peculiar to itself. 

We can but touch on the origin of the Babylonian hieroglyphic writing which 
developed into the cuneiform. It seems certain to the writer that it was not 
invented by a Semitic people; for the phonetic values of the signs do not corre- 
spond to known Semitic names of the objects represented, neither do they suit 
well the oral expression of a Semitic speech. But itis not an ascertained fact 
that the Sumerians and Akkadians were the originators of the system, though 
this is the general view. The suspicion is forced upon one that this style of 
writing was borrowed by the old Chaldeans themselves from a sea-coast people of 
higher civilization. But it can be asserted with certainty that neither Chinese 
nor Egyptians transmitted it to the Babylonians, or borrowed it from them. In 
all probability these three peoples derived their system of written characters from 
a common source and then developed it independently. The direction of the 
writing, the rule that the front of :the figures was turned toward the reader, with 

‘other peculiarities, show that the Egyptian and old Babylonian systems at least 
found their root in the same ground idea, and this, of course, was by no means 
the only possible one; nor was there any compulsion upon the human mind to pro- 
ceed in one line of development rather than in another. But though the system 
of written characters of the Babylonians and Assyrians may have been an inher- 
itance, it became in a true sense their own creation, for they elaborated it by their 
own genius and fitted it to their own ideas. 

The cuneiform writing had a real literary utility; stories, legends and poems 
were engraved, in characters exceedingly minute, on clay tablets, which were 
often numbered, like the pages of a book, the title of the whole being frequently, 
as in Hebrew, the opening word, the first word of the next tablet being also indi- 
cated upon each. Though we possess but a fragment of all the literature of 
Babylonia, nevertheless we are able even now to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole and to convince ourselves of its varied character. 
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Mythic and half-mythic stories, historical passages, hymns to the gods and 
other devotional songs take the first place in the literature which has been pre- 
served. There are also prophecies, oracles, collections of proverbs and fables of 
various animals. The cosmogonies, or better, theogonies, date from a very early 
period. Pure myths are the tales of Maruduk or Ramman in the contest with the 
dragon Tiamat, the story of the descent of [star to Hades, and the anthropo- 
morphic account of the rebellion of the storm-bird Zu. Histories in mythic dress 
are the tales of the birth and childhood of Sargon, of the terrible deeds of Dibbara, 
the god of pestilence. Of priceless value is the so-called Nimrod-Epos, the name 
of whose hero is commonly read Izdubar or Gistubar. The sixth and eleventh 
tablets of the original twelve are the only ones which have been preserved with 
any degree of completeness; of the tenth we possess a considerable fragment; but 
the rest are hopelessly mutilated. There can be no doubt, however, that the tab- 
lets contained a continuous history of a warrior who is customarily identified 
with Nimrod, and at the same time held to be a sun-hero, a sort of Hercules, 
whose labors corresponded to the twelve months. Though much of this must 
remain for the present conjectural, we cannot ignore the points of similarity with 
the Greek hero. The one is the object of the hatred of Héra, the other, of that of 
Istar, though on different grounds; the one conquers monsters and tyrants, the 
other overthrows the Elamitic despot Humbaba and the bull sent against him by 
Anu and [Star ; both, though with different purposes, undertake a journey to the 
west. Yet with all this, the differences are too great to identify the heroes. The 
ancient Uruk was the scene of the events of the Epos. The hero was a mythical, 
not an historic personage, though he appears as a prince’s son, frees the land from 
foreign tyranny, and reigns in Uruk. Extremely remarkable is the quarrel with 
Istar, who is represented as queen of Uruk. The visit to the Babylonian Noah, 
whom Berossos calls Xisuthros, gives the poet opportunity to insert the story of 
the flood, which is acknowledged to have many points of similarity with the bib- 
lical account and to be composed of two or more differing legends. The note- 
worthy fact in all this is that out of the myths and traditions of a pre-historic age 
the Babylonians constructed an epic whose origin cannot be later than the period of 
the highest development of the kingdom of Ur. But we have no reason to believe 
that they were written in any other language than the vernacular of the Semitic 
inhabitants, though old Chaldaic models may have been before the minds of the 
poets. 

The Assyrian Lyrics likewise deserve mention. They are quite numerous, 
consisting of incantatory formulas; the penitential psalms already mentioned; 
and the hymns to the gods, of which we possess many, and which, while used in 
religious ceremonies, were perhaps not expressly composed for them, but were the 
voice of the holy enthusiasm of the poets. The terms poet and seer being in 
antiquity synonymous, a magical power was ascribed to a beautiful hymn. These 
hymns are dedicated to the great gods of the pantheon. One praises Anu’s 
weapon, the lightning; others are addressed to no particular god, while others are 
prayers for the welfare of land and king. Here belongs the so-called Royal Psalm, 
which hardly deserves this title, being a simple prayer for the blessing and happi- 
ness of the king. As to form there are traces of parallelism of verse members, 
while in some there appears an alliterative rhyme. In five hymns at least certain 
successive lines begin, if not with the same syllable, at least with the same sound. 
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The question, when did the Babylonian literature originate and what is the 
relative age of its productions, cannot yet be answered. Independent Assyrian 
literature is easily reviewed, but the Babylonian empire and literature was cent- 
uries old. The limits on the one side are the reigns of the Sargonids, Sen- 
nacherib and AXurbanipal (700 B. C.), and on the other Sargon I., before whose 
time (3800 B. C) no Semitic Babylonian literature can be thought of. Formerly it 
was held that all the Babylonian texts were composed in the Akkadian or Sumer- 
ian, and were translated by the Semite. The date of the original composition was 
assumed to be the seventeenth century before our era, after which time it has been 
said the old Chaldaic became a dead language. Neither assumption is correct. 
It is an open question whether the old Chaldaic were not a living language down 
to the time of Samax-Sumukin. Even if this were not so, it was certainly always 
a sacred and learned language like the Latin of the Middle Ages. Consequently 
texts written in this language might still belong to the Semitic period. It is 
nearly certain that the Semitic text of the penitential psalms is the original and 
older and the other a translation. It is inconceivable that a gifted people like the 
Babylonians should have done nothing for centuries but transcribe and translate 
the remains of aforeign speech. Their historical inscriptions prove them masters 
of their language and show them able to take a lofty flight in the utterance of 
religious thought. They stood for a long period at the head of civilization and 
taught their conquerors, the Assyrians. It must not be denied, however, that the 
South was the theatre of most of the Sagas and legends. Not Ur or Nippur, not 
Babel or Agané, were the scene of the Deluge-story and of the exploits of Gistubar, 
but Surippak, which in historical times was unimportant, and Uruk, which 
once the capital of a mighty kingdom, yielded later to the overlordship of Ur. 
The representation of [Xtar as a princess who chose from time to time a new 
spouse points to a time when the matriarchate prevailed. But the days of Surip- 
pak and Uruk lay in the gray and misty past; the acting heroes are but mythic 
forms, and poems regarding them could no more have arisen in that early period 
than the Homeric songs in the time of the Trojan war. The conjecture seems 
justified that the story of Gistubar’s victory over Humbaba belonged to a time 
when the Elamites under Kudurnanbhundi carried away the sacred statue of 
Nana from Uruk, and when later Kudurmabuk founded a dynasty in Larsa and 
Ur, and that the intention was to stir the national consciousness by the remem- 
brance of a glorious past. 

‘It is difficult to pronounce judgment on the literary value of the stories and 
poems left by the Babylonians. On the one hand they have been exalted to a 
place beside the literary monuments of classic antiquity; on the other hand they 
have been characterized as a ‘‘ depressing waste of Ninevitish gentleman-farmer 
poetry.” Neither judgment is just. If the tablets of the Chaldean Genesis are 
parts of a greater work, they contain a theogony and cosmogony of essential value 
for our knowledge of the development of religious ideas and for the history of 
comparative religion. But they cannot be mentioned in the same breath with 
Hesiod, neither can the epic tales bear a literary comparison with the heroic poems 
of Greece and Rome, nor with the Hebrew stories of the deeds of their forefather 
which are so elevated and so full of genuine touches of nature. It is the Lyric 
alone which approaches the like productions of other ancient peoples. 
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Two things must be remembered; first, the mutilated condition of our rec- 
ords, and secondly, our imperfect understanding of even these fragmentary artistic 
productions. 

To speak of those which are fairly complete and in the main understood, the 
incantations, astrological and omen tablets have very slight literary value. A 
lofty strain characterizes some of the hymns, and the penitential psalms often 
exhibit a deep religious feeling. But the Babylonians had a notable talent for 
story-telling. The description of the contest between [star and Gistubar is ani- 
mated. The goddess flatters him, and seeks to bind him to her as her spouse. 
He rebuffs her, pointing to the multitudes she has ruined by her fornications. 
She flees, insulted, to her father Anu, and they send against the hero a monster, 
which he slays. The story of her journey to the lower world is striking and 
graphic, the description of the place itself picturesque and ‘‘ the house of dark- 
ness, the seat of the fearful Irkalla, the house which, if one enters, he never 
leaves, for the path leads back no more—the place where dust is their food and 
mire their meat, where they see no light but abide in darkness, where like birds 
they are wrapped in feathers, and dust covers bars and doors.” The conversation 
with the porter, who strips the goddess of garments and ornaments, has an epic 
breadth and dignity. In the Deluge-legends, there are good descriptions, though 
the author has failed to picture the horror of the catastrophe, but a certain dry 
humor pervades the account of the council of the gods. Bél is in disgrace for his 
unreasoning act of indiscriminate destruction ; he finally is calmed, and behaves 
himself politely, even leading forth the rescued family. The picture is graphic 
where the gods rush to Anu’s heaven before the rising waters and cower down 
before the lattice like dogs in their kennels, and again where they breathe in the 
sweet savor of the sacrifice, and gather like flies around the altar. These are 
not sublime pictures, but the naive wit shows the genuine story-teller. 

We risk nothing in such a judgment as this: In contents and form the Baby- 
lonian literature is far behind the classic, the Indian, the Arabic, the Persian, and 
the old Hebrew. It surpasses, in several respects, the Egyptian, and stands far 
above the Old-Eranic Avesta. In no sense, however, can it be called monoto- 
nous, judging from the variety of our scanty remains alone. 

The Assyrians seem to have done little else than copy the productions of the 
Babylonians, yet we are not warranted in denying them all originality. There 
are traces of Assyrian poesy, and we must not forget the numerous historical 
texts which, while generally monotonous and dry, have religious introductions in 
a more ornate style and of greater dignity of speech. From the time of Sargon II., 
progress in the art of historical composition is noticeable. The description of the 
battle of Halulé and of the naval expedition to the Elamitic coast, in the military 
records of Sennacherib, deserve special mention. Under A&gurbanipal we reach 
the point of highest literary development, and the accounts of the appearance of 
Istar to that monarch, of the conquest of Babel and of the march to Arabia, are 
vivid and animated. 

The Assyrians stood in much the same literary relation to the Babylonians as 
the Romans to the Greeks. Warlike and practical, they sought to found a mighty 
state. History was to them of more importance than the creations of fancy. 
Even the literary spirit that awoke later, may have had its origin rather in an 
interest for the old religious and national traditions than in a fondness for poesy. 
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The Assyrians seem to have been more inclined to what might then be called 
science, though here, too, they learned from the Babylonians. The reputation of 
the latter in antiquity as patrons of science is well known. Kallisthenes sent 
Aristotle, from Babel, a list of observations reaching, by the most moderate esti- 
mate, to 2234 B.C. The number of eclipses mentioned on tablets carry us back 
much farther. The Zikfrat, in Assyria at least, were used as observatories. It 
has been conjectured that the Babylonians possessed a sort of telescope, but this is 
improbable. They named the signs of the Zodiac, and knew five of the planets, 
they observed the comets, the motions of Venus, the position of the Pole star and 
perhaps also sun-spots. Their explanation of many phenomena was often of 
course quite artless. Their system of time division was complete, the solar hour 
and the clepsydra being their inventions. Their lunar year of twelve months was 
rectified by intercalary months, most commonly by the second Adaru (arhu mahru 
a Adaru, or arah addaru arkd); there was beside a second Nisannu and Ulilu. 
They had made considerable progress in mathematics, using a sexagesimal and 
sometimes a centesimal system. Yet we cannot dignify these studies by the name 
of true science. Their main purpose was to learn the future and the will of the 
gods. Mathematics was the handmaid of magic. Astromony was subordinate, 
astrology supreme. Every celestial phenomenon was connected with simultaneous 
events on earth, which were to be expected again with the same aspect of the 
heavens. It must be observed, however, that among the sea-coast people, the needs 
of navigation may have necessitated an exact observation of the heavenly bodies. 
But it is difficult to determine what share the old Chaldeans may have had in the 
origin of primitive science. It is certain that all the technical expressions of 
mathematics are in a non-Semitic language; yet, admitting that the Semites bor- 
rowed, they unquestionably worked over and augmented their acquisition. 

Their medical science was little better than a system of magic, charms and 
spells, it was inferior to the art as practiced in Egypt and Vedic India. 

It is not without some exaggeration that one speaks of writings on natural 
history, geography and grammar. We possess lists of words, synonyms and 

‘names of the most varied objects, composed for the most part in different lan- 
guages or dialects, having the apparent purpose of aiding in the understanding of 
old texts or in the learning of various languages. It has been thought that we 
possess examples of regular grammatical analyses. 

Many of these texts may have been composed for the use and assistance of 
the administrators of the widely extended empire. There are two classes of texts, 
however, which have a decidedly scientific character. The first consist of lists of 
natural objects, like plants and animals, arranged according to species in such a 
way as to evince no mean powers of observation. Higher still stand the gram- 
matical tables which in their classification of declensions and conjugations, in 
their arrangement of words according to roots, shows an insight into the spirit of ~ 
language which no other ancient nation, not even the Egyptians, possessed, and 
proves them the forerunners in a field into which Greeks, Indians, and Arabians 
much later entered. 

All these literary and scientific treasures were early written upon clay tablets, 
and in Babylonia laid away in temples under the auspices of priestly schools, 
kings and private persons as well deeming it a pious duty to endow and enrich 
these collections. In Assyria, kings alone founded and maintained libraries. 
There are reasons for believing that each Babylonian library had a literary char- 
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acter peculiar to itself. The copies in the immense collections of the Assyrian 
kings are gathered from various libraries. The so-called Epos, and perhaps Istar’s 
Descent to Hades, from Uruk; the creation legend from Kuta; the mathematical 
tables from Larsa; the astronomical tables from Agané. We possess nothing, 
however, from the libraries of the other important Babylonian cities. The Assyr- 
ian libraries were later and of a more miscellaneous character. The oldest was at 
Assur. This has been almost entirely destroyed. From Axurnasirpal to Sargon II., 
the one at Kalah was the object of the royal care. Sennacherib transferred this to 
Nineveh, where it was in later times greatly enriched by AXurbanipal, under 
whom Assyrian literature seemed about to come forth from its long-time obscu- 
rity, and to unfold into an independent life; but the fall of the empire was at 
hand, and this fruitful promise was unfulfilled. 


OLD TESTAMENT WORD-STUDIES: 8. IDOLS AND IMAGES. 
By Rev. P. A. NoRDELL, D. D., 
New London, Conn. 


The idolatries practiced by the nations that surrounded Israel proved, as we 
know, an irresistible temptation to the abandonment of the pure and spiritual 
worship of Jehovah. His service was continually invaded and superseded by sen- 
suous and debasing idolatries. The popular tendency to sensuousness exhibited 
itself in the use of images even for Jehovah himself. Such representations were 
distinctly forbidden in the Mosaic law, were utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
' Jehovah’s worship, and were most earnestly denounced by the prophets as 
equally detestable with the idols set up in honor of strange divinities. In the fol- 
lowing group of words it will be convenient to consider not merely the terms by 
which idolatrous images were characterized, but to some extent also the gods 
whom they represented, and for whom Israel forsook its own religion. 


’aven vanity, iniquity. 


Isaiah (66:3) says, “‘ He that burneth frankincense is as he that blesseth an 
"avén.” Hosea (4:7; 5:8; 10:5) having in mind the golden calf that Jeroboam 
set up at Beth-el, ‘house of God,” 1 Kgs. 12:29, regards the place as no longer 
worthy of this exalted name, and transforms it into Beth-aven, ‘‘ house of the idol.” 
These are the only instances wherein this word, commonly denoting vanity, iniq- 
uity (see OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, Dec. 1888, p. 144), designates the idol itself. 
The transition from the thought of abstract evil considered as vanity, emptiness, 
to idols—evil in its most concrete manifestations—was easy and natural, since 
those who trusted in them were deceived and disappointed. 


’eymah horror. 
This word is commonly used in the sense of fear, dread, horror, Gen. 15:12, 
Ex. 15:16, Ps. 55:4(5). But Jeremiah employs it in a single instance, 50:38, of 
idols. Prophesying the destruction of the pride and glory of Babylon, he says, “‘ It 
cis a land full of graven images, and they [the inhabitants thereof] are mad upon 
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their horrors, "éymim.” Their unbounded trust in their idols, objects of 
unspeakable horror to a pious Israelite, supported them in an attitude of insane 
arrogance toward Jehovah and his captive people. 


idol, nothingness. 


’¢1i] occurs twenty times and is rendered ‘‘idol’’ by the A. V. in all but 
three places. In two of the latter places we have a clear intimation of the notion 
that led to the use of the word in this connection. Job (13:14) exclaims to his 
friends, ‘‘ Ye are all forgers of lies, ye are all physicians of no value, ’°1il.” Of 
the false prophets it is said, Jer. 14:14, ‘‘they prophesy unto you a lying vision, 
and divination, and a thing of nought, ’°1il.” An idol is therefore conceived of 
as an lil because it represents only falsehood and nothingness. A striking use 
of the word occurs in Zech. 11:17, “‘ Woe unto the idol shepherd,”’ which is not a 
misprint for ‘idle,’ as generally supposed, but refers to a blind and impotent 
image set up for the protection of the people, but who, in contrast with Jehovah, 
failed in all the duties of a shepherd. 


Yephod ephod. 


In the earliest occurrence of this word outside of the legislation of Exodus- 
Numbers, it appears at first sight to denote an image set up for private worship. 
After the defeat of the Midianites, the people proposed to make Gideon king of 
Israel. He requested, instead, that the golden earrings gathered from the spoil 
might be given him, and from these he made an ’éphd6d, “and put it in his own 
city, even in Ophrah,” Jud. 8:27. Interpreters who regard the Israelitish religion 


as a slow and natural development, instead of an original divine revelation, 
assume that Gideon’s ’éphdéd was an image of Jehovah, probably a golden calf, 
and that the Jehovah-worship of that early day was at best only a semi-heathenish 
cult. A variety of considerations show that this assumption is unwarranted, (see 
K6nig’s Relig. Hist. of Israel, pp. 111-115). Most probably the word signifies 
here, as elsewhere, a characteristic priestly garment, such as that which was made 
for Aaron, Exod. 28:6, and which constituted one of the distinctive appurtenances 
of the high priest. Later custom extended the wearing of simple linen ephods to 
common priests, 1 Sam. 18:28; 22:18, and even to persons outside of the priestly 
order who might be engaged in solemn religious services, 2 Sam. 6:14. Gideon’s 
’éphdéd seems to have been a priestly garment of extraordinary richness. He 
sinned in that he invaded the functions of the Aaronic priesthood, and set up a 
worship of Jehovah in his own house, thereby drawing Israel away from the legiti- 
mate sanctuary. That it was really a service rendered to, Jehovah is clear from 
Israel’s immediate apostasy to Baal after Gideon’s death, Jud. 8:33. The associa- 
tion of the ’éphéd with teraphim and graven images, Jud. 17:5; 18:14,17,20; 
Hos. 8:4, indicates that it was a priestly garment that played an important part . 
even in the debased Jehovah-worship of the northern kingdom, (Miihlau and 
Volck’s Gesen. Lex.). 


"sherah Asherah, grove; ’ashtoreth Ashtoreth. 


The former of these words occurs forty times. The R. V. does not undertake 
to translate it but simply transliterates the Hebrew term into ‘Asherah,” or the 
plural form “‘ Asherim,” ‘“‘ Asheroth.” The A. V., on the contrary, influenced 
by the LXX. door, and the Vulg., lucus, nemus, renders it in every instance 
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‘“‘ grove ’’ or ‘‘ groves.”? Considerable obscurity still surrounds the meaning. That 
it does not mean “ grove,” in the sense of a living tree or a number of trees dedi- 
cated to a particular divinity, seems clear from such passages as 2 Kgs. 21:7, 
where among Manasseh’s evil doings is mentioned the fact that ‘‘ he set a graven 
image of the ’*shérah that he had made in the house ” of Jehovah, and 2 Kgs. 
23:6, where it is said that Josiah ‘‘ brought out the ’*shérah from the house of 
Jehovah,....and burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it to small powder.” 
The word probably denoted the wooden images or symbols of Asherah, or Ashto- 
reth, the leading female divinity of the Phoenicians, corresponding to Ishtar of the 
Babylonians, to Aphrodite of the Greeks and Cyprians, to Artemis or Diana of the 
Ephesians, and to Venus of the Romans. She was the goddess of love and fruit- 
fulness, and as such may originally have been represented by a fruitful tree. But 
as the living tree could not (according to Dillmann’s suggestion, Deut. 16:21) be 
magically produced wherever it chanced to be needed, it followed that make- 
shifts sprang into use. Trees were hewn down, and with their branches were 
removed to the sacred places. In course of time the trees were trimmed into 
more or less artistic pillars, or were carved into statues. At length the name 
’*shérah became the designation of not only the statue of the goddess, but of 
the place where she was worshiped, including the altar and other appurtenances. 
We read accordingly that in the days of Jeroboam and of Ahaz, on every high 
hill and under every green tree, 1 Kgs. 14:23; 2 Kgs. 17:10, the people set up these 
abominations to ’*shérah, 1 Kgs. 15:18. That the term was also, though 
incorrectly, used for the goddess herself appears from such statements as that 
Elijah sent for ‘“‘ the prophets of the Baal. ...and the prophets of the ’*shérah,” 
1 Kgs. 18:19, and that Manasseh set up a graven image of the ’*shérah in the 
temple, 2 Kgs. 21:7. Ashtoreth, beside representing the principle of fecundity, 
was also the moon-goddess, a trace of which remains, e. g., in the proper name 
Ashtaroth-karnaim, the horned Ashtaroth, Gen. 14:5, she being worshiped “‘ under 
the image of a horned bull’s head,”’ (Delitzsch in loc.). The plural form ’%sh - 
taréth, Jud. 2:13, 1 Sam. 3:4, ete., refers, like ’*shéréth, Jud. 3:7, to the 
images of the goddess. 
Ba‘al Baal; matstsebhah pillar, obelisk. 

As we have just noted, and as we might naturally expect, the term ’*shérah 
is not unfrequently associated with B4‘%1, the chief divinity of the Phenicians, 
who represented the masculine reproductive principle of nature, and to whose 
worship the Israelites were prone to apostatize. The word meant originally mas- 
ter, Judg. 19:22, or husband, 2 Sam. 11:26, hence lord or ruler, Isa. 16:18. The 
Babylonian origin of the Pheenician cultus is seen in the correspondence of Baal 
with Bel, as of Ashtoreth with Ishtar. The frequent mention of mitstsé- 
bhéth, pillars, obelisks, with ’*shéréth, Ex. 34:7; Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 16:21; 
1 Kgs. 14:23 ; 2 Kgs. 17:10; 18:45; 23:14; 2 Chron. 14:3(2); 31:1; Mic. 5:14(18), indi- 
cates that Baal and Ashtoreth were commonly worshiped together, the mitstsé- 
bh&th probably being phallic emblems of Baal and the ’*shéréth of Ashtoreth. 
These words suggest the nature of the rites by which these divinities were served, 
and the depth of the abominations into which the Israelites fell when they aban- 
doned the worship of Jehovah. A further identification of Baal with the sun and 
of Ashtoreth with the moon is suggested in 2 Kgs. 23:4, where it is said that 
Josiah ordered the destruction of all the utensils employed at Jerusalem for the 
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service of ‘‘ Baal, and for the Asherah, and for all the host of heaven.”” The plural, 
Baalim, manifestly refers to the numerous statues of Baal that appeared wherever 


his worship extended. 
Giuaiim clods, lumps. - 


This is a frequent and scornful designation of idols, especially characteristic 
of Ezekiel, he employing it thirty-nine times out of the fifty-one in which it occurs. 
Its frequent connection with ’*lilim, denoting the nothingness and worthless- 
ness of idols, and with shiqqitsim, denoting their detestable and abominable 
nature, suggests the loathing with which these idols were regarded. This is seen 
still farther in the meaning of the word itself, clods, dung, from galal, to be 
round, hence galal, excrementum, as of sheep, camels. The interpretation 
‘¢dung-gods,” proposed in the margin of the A. V. of Deut. 29:17, Vulg. sordes, is 
supported by Rabbinical authorities, and by the general thought in Ezek. 36:25, 
*¢ And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all your 
filthiness, and from all your idols, g¥llalim, I will cleanse you.” The use of 
such an expression shows the contempt which a worshiper of Jehovah felt for 
idols as unclean and defiling things. 


Hammanim sun-image. 

Josiah, as we are told in 2 Chron. 84:6, ‘ brake down the altars of the Baalim 
that were in his presence, and the sun-images, hiammanim, that were above 
them he hewed down.”? From the association of these images with Baal, the sun- 
god, we infer that they were representations of Baal himself. Phoenician inscrip- 
tions moreover speak of Bi‘4] himméan, lord of the sun, showing that 
Hamman, a poetic name for the sun, Job 30:28; Isa. 80:26, was a synonym of Baal. 
The plural, himmanim, as in the case of Baalim and Asherim, probably 


denoted carved pillars or other recognized symbols employed in connection with 
Pheenician heliolatry. 


Massekah, nesek molten image. 


The former word, from nasik, to pour, is used in every instance but one, 
Isa. 30:1, of an idol made by pouring the molten metal into a mould, as when 
Aaron made the golden calf, Ex. 32:3,4. When it is said that he first fashioned 
the gold with a graving tool, the exact process of manufacture becomes somewhat 
uncertain. It appears at any rate that the golden ear-rings must have been fused 
together either into a solid image, or into plates with which to overlay a wooden 
model. 

Nésék, from nasi&k, which also means to pour out, is generally used of the 
drink-offering which was poured out as a libation to Jehovah, but in a few 
instances, Isa. 41:29; 48:5; Jer. 10:14; 51:17, is used in the same sense as mis- 
sékah, viz., of an idolatrous image formed by casting in a mould. 


Miphletseth idol, abominable image. 

The A. V. in 1 Kgs. 15:13 narrates that Asa removed ‘‘ Maacah his mother 
from being queen, because she had made an idol in a grove; and Asa destroyed 
her idol.” The R. V. reads, ‘‘ because she had made an abominable image for an 
Asherah ; and Asa cut down her image.” The word mYphlétséth, translated 
in the former case ‘‘ idol,’’ and in the latter ‘“ abominable image,’’ occurs nowhere 
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else except in the parallel narrative in 2 Chron. 15:16. The LXX. had apparently 
a different Hebrew text in the former place, since it reads, ‘‘ because she had 
made an assembly in her grove.” In the latter place it reads that Asa removed 
his mother ‘from being priestess to Astarte.’”’ The Vulg. has in the one place, 
ne esset princeps Priapi, and that Asa confregit simulacrum turpissimum; and in 
the other, eo quod fecissit in luco simulacrum Priapi. These renderings indicate 
that Maacah’s image was a phallus. The word itself is derived from the verb 
pal&ts, which occurs only once, Job 9:10, in the sense of trembling or shaking 
from fear. There is only one other derivative, tYphléts&th, and this is used 
but once, Jer. 49:16, meaning terribleness. Miphléts&éth, then, would denote 
some object of dread or horror, such as a phallus with its obscene ritual would be 
to the pious mind of Asa. This perhaps accounts for the application of this 
peculiar term to this single object. 


Semel image. 
We meet this word only in Deut. 4:16; 2 Chron, 33:7,15; Ezek. 8:3,5. It is 


derived from an unused stem, sml, probably related to the Arabic samala, to 
sketch, delineate. and in 2 Chron. 33:7 seems to denote an idol hewn from stone. 


Pesel graven image. 

Pésél, from paisil, to hew or cut a rough stone into a desired shape, as 
the two tables for the decalogue, Ex. 34:1; Deut. 10:1, or the foundation stones 
for Solomon’s temple, 1 Kgs. 5:18(32), may denote an image or statue hewn from 
stone. Micah’s pésé] was cast of solid silver, Jud. 17:3,4, the roughnesses 
being subsequently cut away by a file or chisel. Images made of solid gold or 


silver being too costly, the word came to denote a piece of timber hewn into the 
form of an idol and overlaid with gold or other metal, Isa. 40:10-15. 


‘atsabh figure, idol 
This term, derived from the verb ‘atsibh, to cut out, shape, fashion, is 
applied to idols in the sense of things fashioned or made into figures. As 
‘ats@bh denotes a laborer, it is probable that the notion of toil, laborious effort, 
is also to be included in the shaping of the idol. This is suggested in Hosea 13:2, 
“they have made them....idols, ‘*tsibhim, according to their own under- 
standing, ali of them the work of the craftsman.” 


Shiqquts abomination. 


Religious abhorrence of idols as representations of heathen divinities found 
expression in this word. We read in 1 Kgs. 11:5,7, that Solomon went after Mil- 
com the shiqqits of the Ammonites, and that he built a high place for Chemosh 
the shiqqiats of Moab, and for Molech the sh¥qq its of the children of Ammon. 
In 2 Kgs. 23:13 it is told that Josiah defiled the mount of corruption that Solomon 
had built for Ashtoreth the shiqqiats of the Zidonians. Nahum (3:6) declares 
that Jehovah will cast abominable filth, shYqqitsim, upon the bloody and cor- 
rupted city of Nineveh. Zechariah (9:7) uses the word in a sense that indicates that 
he means by it meats offered to idols. In all other places it refers to idolatrous 


images. 
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Teraphim teraphim, images. 

A word of exceedingly obscure and consequently disputed origin (see Smith’s 
Bib. Dict. “‘ Magic,” Vol. II., pp. 1748-4, Del. Genesis 31:19). The teraphim 
seem to have been images in human form and of various sizes, which were not 
worshiped as idols (Laban recognized Jehovah, Gen. 24:49-53), but employed as 
household protectors, dispensers of comfort and good fortune, penates. By appro- 
priating them Rachel hoped to secure for her own family the prosperity of 
Laban’s house. They were also employed for the purpose on obtaining oracular 
answers. 


OLD TESTAMENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The Pharaoh and Date of the Exodus.—In a recent issue (March, 1889) of T'he 
Theological Monthly, Mr. J. Schwartz, librarian of the Apprentices’ Library, New 
York City, claims to prove that the ordinary view as to the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
and the date of that event are wrong. It was Tutmes III., on April 20, 1438 
B. C., more than 100 years before the time commonly supposed, who permitted the 
children of Israel to go forth from Egypt. The writer also declares that in a 
forthcoming article he will offer a further argument on this point which will leave 
no possible room for doubt. The evidence will be awaited with interest. 


Hebrew Parchments containing parts of the Old Testament.—The undersigned 
has in his possession the following collection of Hebrew parchments, which have 
been lately sent to this country from one of the Armenian monasteries: 1. An 
Esther Roll, unpointed Hebrew text, 12 columns, size 5 feet 8} inches by 12} 
inches. Evidently over a century old and in excellent preservation. Value $20. 
2. The Schema,—Deut. 6:4 and onward. Twocopies. Value $1 each. 3. Two 
Phylacteries, with text the same as the Schema in good condition. Value 
$3 each. 4. Another Esther Roll, 7 feet 3 inches long and 8 inches wide, undated, 
but with unpointed Hebrew Text, and evidently about 200 years old. Value $15. 

JuLius H. WARD, Herald Ed. Rooms, Boston. 


Biblical Instruction at Haverford College.—From its very beginning as Hav- 
erford School, in 1833, to its present vigorous life, the managers of Haverford 
College have held closely to their desire ‘“‘to inculcate the simple truths of the 
Christian religion.”” And while making advances in material prosperity and in 
methods and results of instruction, the old motto of the school: ‘‘ Non doctior sed 
meliore doctrina imbutus,’’ has been closely followed by the college. Not only to 
make scholars, but to educate Christian men, has been the aim, and the result of 
this earnest and sincere endeavor is seen in the alunani, whose position in church 
and state is the best evidence of the wisdom of their training. As this was the 
purpose of the school and afterward of the college, there resulted, naturally, the 
determination to teach the Bible; and from the very beginning until now there 
have not only been daily religious services with the reading of the Scriptures, but 
there has been compulsory class instruction in the Book of Books. As college 
after college has been adding to its course instruction in the English Bible, the 
faculty of Haverford College has been strengthened in its confidence in the wisdom 
of the course pursued during half a century and has been not a little encouraged 
by the knowledge that this movement had been anticipated here in every essential 
particular. But though the biblical instruction has always been present, it has 
experienced change and improvement, gaining by the increase in teaching staff, 
and by superior material accommodations. It is a reasonabiy good course, but it 
has also its outlook toward the future, and will doubtless be greatly improved and 
strengthened. The course as now arranged may be divided into (a) required, (b) 
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elective. (a) Every student during his entire college course of four years is 
required to attend one hour a week on biblical instruction. The course has been 
lately graded so that the work begun in the freshman year is carried on systemat- 
ically to the end of the senior year. In the freshman year all students, both in 
arts and science have a “‘ general outline of the history and literature of the 
Bible,” the aim being to teach those simple facts which every intelligent man 
ought to know before he comes to college—but does not. The entire history is 
covered during the year, by lectures, with occasional use of a text-book and refer- 
ences for study in the library. In the sophomore year the classical students study 
Luke’s Gospel in Greek, learning from it by harmonistic comparisons with the 
other gospels the facts of Christ’s life. The scientific students, on the other 
hand, have the history of Israel,—a review of the first year’s work, somewhat 
more in detail, and Luke’s Gospel in English. During the junior and senior years 
the classical students are united in one class, pursuing during alternate years the 
Life and Epistles of Paul, and Old Testament History and Archzology; while 
the scientific classes united in the same way make a careful study of the Life and 
Teachings of Christ, and in alternate years the Life and Epistles of Paul. With 
the instruction there is, moreover, some exercise in that useful but sadly neg- 
lected art of memorizing select portions of Scripture. 

It will be seen from this brief summary that the whole period of Bible-history 
is covered by every student. The instruction is careful and reverent; and in the 
hands of men who themselves believe in the Book, it may be expected not only to 
add knowledge of facts but to quicken faith in the divine realities of Chris- 
tianity.. (b) Beside this required course, there are several elective courses open 
to all who are prepared to profit by them. During the junior and senior years, 
Professor J. Rendel Harris gives courses in New Testament Greek, in N. T. Text- 
ual Criticism and in the Doctrines and usages of the Early Christian Church. 
And upon the field of Old Testament study there is a first course in Elementary 
Hebrew Grammar throughout the year, and a second course in Hebrew with criti- 
cal interpretation of selected books or passages, accompanied by lectures on O. T. 
Archeology, and inductive study of Syntax. Prof. RopERT W. RoGeErs. 


Old Testament Study in the Universities of Germany and Switzerland during 
the Present Winter.—A perusal of the announcements of lectures on Old Testa- 
ment topics by the universities of Germany and Switzerland and the tabulation 
of these announcements enables us to get a bird’s-eye view of what is being done 
in this department during this present Winter Semester. The following state- 
ments comprise the twenty-two German universities (with the exception of Ros- 
tock, from which there is no definite report from the theological faculty) and the 
six Swiss institutions. Of the twenty-seven universities referred to, in seven, 
lectures on GENESIS are given, viz., by Kleinert in Berlin, Scholz (C.)* in Breslau, 
Koehler in Erlangen, Stade in Giessen, Schultz in Goettingen, Koenig in Leip- 
zig, and Perrochet in Neuchatel. In ten the PsaALMs are expounded, viz., by 
Strack in Berlin, Kamphausen in Bonn, Bredenkamp in Greifswald, Rothstein 


in Halle, Kneucker in Heidelberg, Sommer in Koenigsberg, Franz Delitzsch in 


Leipzig, v. Baudissin in Marburg, Oettli in Berne, and Steiner in Zurich. In 


fifteen, ISAIAH, viz., by Dillmann and Strack in Berlin, Budde in Bonn, Weiss in © 


* C. = Catholic. 
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Braunsberg, Raebiger in Breslau, Duhm in Goettingen, Giessbrecht in Greifswald, 
Kautzsch in Halle, Cornill in Koenigsberg, Guthe in Leipzig, Schoenfelder in 
Munich, Tell in Muenster, Nowack in Strassburg, Himpel (C.) in Tuebingen, 
Montet in Geneva, Vuilleumier in Lausanne. Twenty-three professors are reading 
on OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION in twenty universities, viz., Dillmann in 
Berlin, Kamphausen and Kaulen (C.) in Bonn, Kittel in Breslau, Koehler in 
Erlangen, Koenig in Freiburg, Duhm in Goettingen, Bredenkamp in Greifswald, 
Merx in Heidelberg. Hilgenfeld in Jena, Sommer in Koenigsberg, Ryssel in Leip- 
zig, v. Baudissin in Marburg, Tell in Muenster, Nowack in Strassburg, Grill and 
Himpel (C.) in Tuebingen, Kihn in Wuerzberg, Orelli in Basel, Oettli and Herzog 
(C.) in Berne, Vuilleumier in Lausanne, and Perrochet in Neuchatel. The term 
OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION covers an indefinite theme. Some put it at 
the head of a course of lectures covering the whole of the Old Testament. Others 
confine themselves principally to certain questions, as the Pentateuchal Question; 
others to certain books, as the Historical and Prophetical Books. In only one 
university is the HistoRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TExt treated as a special 
topic outside of Old Testament Introduction, viz., by Dillmann, of Berlin. In 
three universities the Aramaic portions of DANIEL, EzrRA and NEHEMIAH are 
lectured upon in connection with the Aramaic dialect, viz., by Schrader in Berlin, 
Delitzsch in Leipzig, and Marti in Basel (Biblical Aramaic by Pretorius in Breslau). 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY INy OLD TESTAMENT is treated as a separate topic in 
seven universities, viz., by Reusch (C.) in Bonn, Meinhold in Greifswald, Kautzsch 
in Halle, Franz Delitzsch and Guthe in Leipzig, Smend in Basel, and Heiden- 
heim in Zurich. (Philippi, of the Philosoph. Faculty of Rostock on Messianic 
Prophecy in Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk.) TrsTAMENT 
TORY or HistorRY OF ISRAEL is taught in seven universities, by Scholz (C.) in 
Breslau, Siegfried in Jena, Cornill in Koenigsberg, Guthe in Leipzig, Smend in 
Basel, Montet in Geneva, and Ladame in Neuchatel. The THEOLOGY OF THE 
OLp TESTAMENT is taught in four universities, by Kautzsch in Halle, Stade in 
Giessen, Ryssel in Leipzig (on Immortality in Old Testament), and Oswald in 
Braunsberg (Theology of Genesis). Four are working on the Book or Jos, 
Baethgen in Halle, Siegfried in Jena, Klostermann in Kiel, Orelli in Basel, and 
Oettli in Berne. ARCHAOLOGY in seven, viz., by Koenig in Freiburg, Baethgen 
in Halle, Siegfried in Jena, v. Baudissin in Marburg, Grimm in Wuerzburg, 
Smend in Basel. Exopus, Leviticus, NuMBERS, JUDGES, 1 AND 2 SAMUEL, 
JEREMIAH, and EZEKIEL, as distinct courses, have each the attention of a single 
university. In four universities lectures are given on the Minor PROPHETs, 
viz., by Kittel in Breslau, Merx in Heidelberg, Klostermann in Kiel, and Baur in 
Leipzig. HEBREW GRAMMAR is announced at seventeen universities, and fifteen 
have what is known as OLD TESTAMENT SEMINAR in which the professor meets 
the students for personal drill in exegesis or in some important branch of Old 
Testament study. Two professors, viz., Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, and Strack, 
of Berlin, announce the INsTITUTUM JUDAICUM as a part of university work, its 
aim being to inform theological students on all questions pertaining to the Jews 
and to interest them in Jewish Christian Missions. Kaulen (C.) in Bonn is lec- 
turing on Biblical Hermeneutics, and Sommer in Koénigsberg on the Topography 
of Jerusalem. 

The following books are under review in current German periodicals: In 
the Studien und Kritiken, 2 Heft., 1889, Kautzsch, of Tuebingen, reviews the 
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work of Dr. FRANZ DELITzscH, Neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis. Leipzig, 1887. 
DRIVER, ProF. CANON S. R., D. D.: Isaiah, his Life and Times and the Writings 
which bear his Name. London, 1888. 2s. 6d. This book is reviewed in the Theo- 
logische Literatur Zeitung, December 29, 1888, by Prof. Budde, of Bonn. Mrrn- 
HOLD, Dr. Lic. J. (Prof. Ext. in Greifswald), Beitrdge zur Erklérung des Buchs 
Daniel. 1 Heft. Daniel 2-6. Leipzig, 1888. This work is also reviewed by Prof. 
Budde in the same periodical. Emm WuisTzke: Der Biblische Simson der 
Aegyptische Horus Ra. Hine neve Erklaérung zu Judg. 13-16. Wittenberg, 1888. 
M.1.40. We translate the opening and closing sentences of Prof. A. Wiedmann’s 
review of this book in the Theologische Literatur Zeitung, Dec. 15, 1888 : 


‘*'The idea, contained in the title, of explaining the biblical Samson as a sun- 
divinity has for a long time found many representatives. Nevertheless the efforts 
then as now to prove that the character of the Jewish hero was a trace of the sun 
myth have yielded few satisfactory results. A new attempt of this sort has been 
presented by the author of the work before us. Proceeding not from the Egyp- 

_ tian texts, but solely upon the frequently very bold constructions of Teichmiiller 
of the deeper contents of the Egyptian religion, the rehearsal of which naturally 
does not belong here, he tries to identify Samson with an Egyptian sun-divinity 
and so to explain the single episode in chapters 14-16 of the Book of Judges. 
The first two chapters, according to him, represent, in the garments of common, 
popular poetry, the relation of the sun-god to the three Egyptian Palestinian 
— the third (16th) the career of the divinity in the underworld. .. . . 

he author, who comes out very confidently and considers that the Samson ques- 
tion has been solved through his inquiries, declares himself finally prepared 
against the obstinacy of dogmatic prejudice, but consoles himself with St. Augus- 
tine and St. Jerome. But dogmatic prejudice will not be alone in declaring itself 
against the author’s favorite method of inquiry and against his interpretation of 
the text. And also the number of those will not be great who agree in the personal 
judgment of the author (p. 51), ‘ What light diffuses itself anew, through these 
researches upon the mythology and theology of all antiquity!’ ” 


_ These important books on the history of Israel are reviewed at length by 
Kamphausen in the first number of the Studien und Kritiken of 1889: 1. Dr. 
BERNHARD STADE (Professor in Giessen). Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Mit Illus- 
trationen und Karten. Vol. I. Berlin, 1887. 2. ERNEST RENAN (Professor in 
the College of France). Histoire du Peuple d’Israel. Vol. I. Paris, 1887. 3. R. 
KitrEt (formerly of Stuttgart, recently called to Breslau). Geschichte der Hebréer. 
1 Halbband. Quellenkunde und Geschichte der Zeit bis zum Tode Josuas. 
Gotha, 1888. We translate only the concluding words of the reviewer : 


“*T close these pages with the sentiment of Heinrich von Sybel, worth laying 
to heart, and the devout wish of de Wette. Sybel once said: ‘In conscientious 
study of the recent past where we feel ourselves oppressed by the superabundance 
of the materials and then again must feel the fragmentariness of our knowledge, 
the consciousness becomes in us doubly strong, how incredibly few sure results 
are to be achieved by the most thorough investigation of antiquity.’ But the hon- 
orable de Wette prefaced his Introduction to the Old Testament, when he sent 
out the last edition, with the words, ‘ Let the spirit of truth, love and unity tune 
the over-zealous minds to mildness and conciliation.’ ” 


BERLIN, Jan. 5, 1889. Rev. N. I. Rusinkam. 
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SYNOPSES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


Classic and Semitic Ethics.*—I. Between the two, there is a fundamental dif- 
ference. At Greece and Rome, individual acts derived their character solely from 
their relation to the supreme good. But in the Semitic system of morality, acts 
are judged by their intrinsic and inherent nature. Rightness or wrongness is an 
attribute of the act in itself considered. Righteous and Righteousness are employed, 
never in a utilitarian, very frequently in an expressly anti-utilitarian sense. The 
same idea runs through the New Testament. The Kingdom of God and the 
rightness which He requires are to be sought first and chief of all. II. The supe- 
riority of Semitic Ethics. 1. Hebrew Ethics. 1) Complete on its own plane; 2) in 
advance of all that comes to us from other than Christian sources. 2. Christian 
Ethics. 1) As to the outward life, it covers the whole ground of the Decalogue 
with more minuteness of detail. 2) For the inner man, it is a complete ‘‘ man- 
ual and directory ;’’ 3) the law of Christ is also a law of example. 

Objection: The morality of the Gospel is not new. Many, at least of the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament, are to be found in other and older writings. Answer: 
The peculiarity of the moral system of the Gospel is its perfectness, not its orig- 
inality. A. M. W. 

1. The terms, “Semitic Ethics” is not used with exactness. By it, the writer means only 
Hebrew and Christian ethics; but the term is applicable to the moral system of the Assyrians 


as well as to that of the Hebrews. : 
2. The forensic use, by Paul, of righteous and righteousness cannot, by a mere stroke of the 


pen, be set aside. 


Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology.j—A serious discrepancy exists between the 
Assyrian reckoning of dates and the ordinarily received system of biblical chro- 
nology. Agreeing in placing the fall of Samaria at 722 B. C., the two systems 
diverge both before and after this event until in the reigns of Jehu and Ahab we 
have a difference of forty years and Sennacherib’s campaign, in B. C. 714 accord- 
ing to the Bible, is assigned by the monuments to B. C. 701. The Assyrian dates 
must be allowed to be in general trustworthy. Are the biblical numbers to be 
rejected? So say Wellhausen and his school. They regard these numbers as a 
fanciful scheme, a purely artificial product of post-exilian scribes, foisted on to 
the history. This theory is too ingenious and imaginative, too rigid, too far away 
from the facts, to be acceptable. We stand on the general fidelity of the biblical 
numbers except where error can be actually proved. The question then comes, 
Can the two chronologies be harmonized? We believethey can. Two preliminary 
points are made: (1) The internal difficulty of the Hebrew Chronology—namely 
that while the regnal years of the kings of Israel from Jehu to the fall of Samaria 
amount to 143 years—the Judean reigns for the same period amount to 165 years. 


* By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D., in The Andover Review, Dec., 1888, pp. 561-576. 
+ By James Orr, D. D., in Presbyterian Review, Jan., 1889, pp. 14-64. 
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Casting aside the theory of two interregna which may be supposed ‘to fill up the 
gap, the most probable conclusion is that Uzziah reigned together with his father 
Amaziah, and Jotham likewise with Uzziah, for atime. The time which is thus 
taken up by these joint reigns in Ju@ah corresponds to the Israelite line when 
Pekah’s reign—the one proved error in the Bible numbers—is shortened to six or 
‘seven years. (2) The Hebrew mode of reckoning regnal years is probably not the 
Assyrian method of post-dating the accession of a king, but that of regarding the 
first and last years in which a king reigned as each a year in hisreign. The biblical 
chronology of this period is carefully reviewed on this basis; and as a result of 
the consistent carrying out of this view it is claimed that while on a few minor 
points a conjectural element must be admitted, this theory solves, without strain- 
ing or resort to arbitrary assumption, all the main chronological difficulties which 
arise from comparison of the Bible with the monuments. 


The Civilization and Religion of Central America and Peru.*—The researches 
of M. Raville have revealed to us that in ancient Mexico there existed a civiliza- 
tion characterized by much which is supposed to be modern. But the extraordi- 
nary fact is that with this refined civilization flourished a religion, barbarous 
and sanguinary, the chief element of which was human sacrifice. This religion 
was ‘‘ naturism ’’—the worship of the forces and phenomena of nature, especially 
of the sun, developing into a complicated polytheism. The bloody nature of the 
religion is explained by the ferocious character of the warrior-race, the Aztecs, 
who overran Mexico and conquered the primitive people who had reached this 
high civilized state. They worshiped a mild deity, a sun-god, whom they sup- 
posed to have departed when the Aztecs came, but who would return. When 
‘Cortez invaded the land he was thought to be the returning deity. Hence his 
easy victory. In Mexico, as in Pheenicia and Syria, we see the coincidence of a 
high civilization with depraved religious practices. In Peru is found the same 
sun-worship characteristic of all American peoples. The state was a theocracy. 
Morality was high. The Peruvian daily salutation was, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
and the response, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not lie.” Catholicism has not benefited these 
peoples. What will Protestantism do ? 

A popular statement of the results of modern investigations into the life of these interest- 


ing but neglected peoples. This is one of the many lines of research which are contributing to 
our knowledge of the subject of comparative religions. 


* By Caroline A. Sawyer in The Universalist Quarterly, Oct., 1888, pp. 479-490. 


>BOOK + NOTICHS.< 


SCRIPTURES HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN.* 


The first volume of this excellent work has already been noticed in this jour- 
nal (OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, Sept., 1886). The present volume contains 
selections from Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Ruth, 
1 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Micah, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Malachi. While the same principles which ruled in the preparation of the 
former volume are manifest in the present one, it is to be noted that the restrict- 
ive phrase “‘ for young readers ’’ is omitted from the title page,—the editors very 
wisely recognizing that not only is the material adapted for readers of all ages, 
but some who woild otherwise be attracted and benefited, might be repelled by 
the phrase seeming to restrict the design of the work to the instruction of the 
young. The Old Testament portion of the work seems to be completed in these 
two volumes. The translation differs somewhat from both the old and the new 
versions and will thus serve as an excellent commentary to be used in connection 
with them. The arrangement of the material will not be satisfactory to all; but 
it cannot be doubted that those who read these volumes, whether young or old, 
will gain a more vivid and, on the whole, more truthful idea of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures than from the Scriptures in their traditional arrangement or 
from the study of commentaries. The appearance of the book is excellent and it 
is published at a reasonable price. 


THE HALLOWING OF CRITICISM.+ 


The title of this book is a condensed argument for the position which its 
author adopts. He tells us in his preface that ‘‘the Scriptures must in future, as 
many think, be expounded by preachers and teachers with some reference to the 
results of criticism; and the questions become an urgent one how this can be 
done so as not to injure, but, if possible even to promote, the higher or religious 
life.””>, These sermons are written to illustrate the possibility of accepting the 
results of criticism in relation to Elijah and his times, and yet of using the mate- 
rial thus sifted for the purpose of impressive and elevating religious teaching. It 


* SCRIPTURES HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN. Arranged and edited as an introduction to the 
study of the Bible, by Edward T. Bartlett, D. D., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia and John P. Peters, Ph. D., Professor of the Old Testament Languages 
and Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, and Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Pennsylvania. Vol. II. Hebrew Literature. New York and Lon- 
don ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. Price $1.50. 

+ THE HALLOWING OF CRITICISM : Nine Sermons preached in Rochester Cathedral, with an 
Essay read at the Church Congress, Manchester, Oct. 2, 1888. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D. D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1888, 
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isa common suspicion to-day that the higher criticism if permitted to exercise 
itself upon the Bible would undermine all the foundations of the preacher’s power. 
Prof. Cheyne endeavors to show practically that this is not true. Recognizing 
much in these wonderful stories concerning the ancient prophet which is merely 
the poetic dress of fact he nevertheless always holds fast to the essential realities 
lying beneath the form. The sermons are not powerful in laying hold on the 
moral convictions, but they abound in passages of real spiritual beauty and are shot 
through with profound faith in the verities of the religious life. If any preacher 
is troubled for fear that the new movements in biblical criticism are only destruc- 
tive let him buy and study. these sermons. The subject of the essay read at 
the Church Congress is, To what extent shall results of historical and scientific 
criticism, especially of the Old Testament, be recognized in sermons and teach- 
ing ? and, bold as are its positions, it closes with words like these, ‘‘ I should insist 
on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s continual presence being made ever more and 
more a reality. No essential truth which He has once revealed can be impaired 
by any fresh discovery of facts. Faith in the supernatural cannot pass away ; but 
our modes of conceiving the supernatural may be largely modified through the 
revelations of science and of criticism. Spiritual truths cannot become anti- 
quated, but if the successes of criticism have the value which I have ascribed to 
them, they must lead to fuller insight into divine truth. All truth, in fact, is 
divine; all truths are connected and therefore ultimately reconcilable.” From 
so reverent and so careful an investigator, biblical study has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. 


FUTURE PROBATION EXAMINED.* 


This book comes within the scope of this journal only so far as the Old Testa- 
ment is used in its argument. It is believed that a helpful service can be done 
in calling attention to the use of the O. T., and in guarding it carefully from per- 
version and misapplication, on the part of those who engage in the defense of this 
or that side of some important doctrine. As for the present volume, it makes 
comparatively little use of O. T. passages and is, in general, quite accurate. Some 
doubtful texts are used as proof. Isa. 9:6 is adduced in behalf of the eternity of 
God. It is somewhat forced to urge (p. 103) Eccl. 9:10 as against a future proba- 
tion. If used as a proof-text it proves too much. The words of Hosea 13:9, 
quoted from the A. V. on p..159, lose their force in the writer’s argument when 
the R. V. is followed. Indeed it is an unaccountable oversight in this book that 
the texts are not always cited from the Revised Version. The method of gather- | 
ing passages from all parts of the Bible without apparent reference to their con-— 
nection or to their position in the history of revelation is not one to be commended. 
That it is followed by the author of this volume is a serious blemish upon what 
is otherwise a strong and fair argument against the hypothesis of future pro- 
bation. 


* FUTURE PROBATION EXAMINED. By William DeLoss Love, pastor at South Hadley, Mass 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1888. Pp. 323. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


THE PSALMS IN VERSE.* 


Dr. Coles, the author of this version of the Psalms, is already well known as. 
a skilled translator of hymns in foreign tongues. His versions of the Dies Irae 
have received high praise. To translate successfully the Praise-songs of Israel 
into prose is no light task. Still more difficult must it be to put them into the 
metrical forms of English poetry. Dr. Coles is the first to confess that he has not 
reached the ideal. He has done well. Many of his renderings are both faithful 
and musical at the same time. His aim is expressed by himself ‘to be literal, 
but not so literal as to convert rich prose into poor verse; to be a faithful but not 
too punctual an interpretater; to get as close to the Hebrew original as possible, 
and present as far as the two idioms would allow the precise form and color of the 
Hebrew thought; to transfer wherever he could the exact phraseology, hallowed 
and familiar, of the Received or Revised version; and to use no more words than 
sufficed to express the meaning of the text.’ Asa sample of the work done a. 
selection from Psalm 24, verses 7-10, is subjoined : : 


Lift up your heads, ye ancient gates ! 
Ye everlasting doors, give way ! 
For lo! the King of Glory waits, 
And means to enter in to-day. 
“Who is this King of Glory? Who?” 
Jehovah, mighty to subdue. 


Lift up your heads, ye ancient gates ! 
Ye everlasting doors, give way ! 
For lo! the King of Glory waits, 
And means to enter in to-day. 
** Who is this King of Glory, then?” 
The Lord of angels and of men. 


* A NEw RENDERING OF THE HEBREW PSALMS INTO ENGLISH VERSE, With Notes, critical, 
etc., and an historical sketch of the French, English and Scotch metrical versions. By Abraham. 
Coles, M. D., LL.D. New York: D, Appleton & Co., 1888. Pp. Ixviii, 296. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HEBREW. 


The attention of the members of the Corre- 
spondence School is especially called to the 
advertisement of the Summer Schools for 1889 
which appears in this number. The same 
number of schools as in previous years will be 
held and in the same places, except that the 
New England School, which has met for the 
last three years at Newton Centre, Mass., re- 
turns this year to New Haven, where it was 
held in 1885. 

It is hoped that a larger proportion of Cor- 
respondence School students will attend the 
Summer Schools this year than ever before. 
The Correspondence and Summer Schools aim 
at the same results, though by different meth- 
ods, and are supplementary to each other. 
Students in the former by becomirg members 
of a Summer School have their enthusiasm re- 
doubled by personal contact with instructors 
and fellow-students and gain an impetus by a 
few weeks’ interrupted work which is of great 
benefit to them in subsequent Correspondence 
work. No other class is so well fitted to make 
good use of the advantages which a Summer 
School affords. On the other hand, those who 
have secured large results by rapid and con- 
centrated work for a few weeks need the 
careful and painstaking work of the Corre- 
spondence School to fix those results and make 
them perfectly available. 

The reports this month include the three 
months ending March 15th. The new members 
are as follows: Mr. H.U. Alexander, Chicago, 
Tl).; Mr. R. W. Almon, Texas, Ga.; Rev. G. A. 
Beckwith, Windham, Vt.; Mr. W. T. Brown, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rev. J. A. Cahill, Econ- 
omy, N.8.; Rev. J. G. Campbell, Clark, Dak.; 
Rev. W. A. Chaplin, Boston, Mass.; Mr. J. L. 
Clark, New York City; Mr. L. F. Cockroft, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Rev. W. Craig, Clinton, Ont.; 
Rev. C. H. Curtis, Lysander, N. Y.; Rev. Wm. 
Dahlke, Reserve, N. Y.; Rev. P. S. Davies, 
Missouri Valley, Iowa; Rev. R. H. Davis, North 
Conway, N.H.; Rev. H. B. Dohner, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Rey. G. 8. Duncan, Mooredale, Pa.; Rev, 
J. F. Eaton, Ripon, Wis.; Mr. E. W. Fitzsimons, 
Dublin, Ireland; Rev. Anthony Hall, Manches- 
ter, England; Rev. G. Hearn, Coeyman’s, N.Y.; 
Rev. A. J. Herries, El Paso, Ill.; Rev. R. Hew- 
ton, Maple Grove, Quebec; Rev. Adam Holm, 
Blairstown, lowa; Rev. Isaac Jewell, Rising 
Sun, Md.; Mr. Edmund Kershaw, Islip, N. Y.; 
Rev. E. G. Lund, Greensburg, Pa.; Rev. W. N. 
Mebane, Pulaski City, Va.; Rev. O. A. Mer- 
chant, Chester, N. Y.; Mary B. Moody, M.D., 
New Haven, Conn.; Rev. M. M. Norton, Port- 
land, Ore.; Rev. J. P. O’Brien, Olena, 0.; Rev. 
Andrew Robertson, New Glasgow, N. 8.; Rev. 
8. V. Robinson, Tottenville, N. Y.; Mr. W. 8. 
Ross, Great Falls, N. H.; Rev. James Rowe, 
Genoa Bluff, Iowa; Rev. W. A. Schruff, Chilli- 


cothe, 0.; Rev. W. R. Scott, Belmont, 0.; Rev. 
G. G. Smeade, Pulaski City, Va.; Rev. Wm. 
Smith, Hollowayville, Iil.; Rev. Chr. Staebler, 
Crediton, Ont.; Rev. C. G. Sterling, Pine Ridge 
Agency, Dak.; Rev. P. F. Stevens, Charleston, 
8. C.; Mr. T. J. Van Horn, Welton, Iowa; Rev. 
Alex. Watt, Forestville, N. Y.; Rev. W. M. 
Warden, South Meriden, Conn.; Rev. D. B. 
Whimster, Hays City, Kan.; Miss M. C. Welles, 
Newington, Conn.; Rev. G. R. White, Yar- 
mouth, N.S. To these may be added a lady in 
England who desired that her name should 
not be published. 

The graduates for the quarter are: Rev. W. 
D. Akers, Maryville, Tenn.; Rev. Robert Bar- 
bour, New York City; Miss Frances Blackburn, 
Oxford, England; Miss L. R. Corwin, Cleve- 
land, O.; Rev. J. W. Ferner, Storm Lake, Iowa; 
Rev. L. M. Gates, Georgetown, N. Y.; Rev. A. 
P. Greenleaf, Battle Creek, Mich.; Miss E. E. 
Howard, Charlottesville, Va.; Rev.S. E. Jones, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Mr. T. W. Kretschmann, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. S. D. Lathrop, Rich- 
mond, Mich.; Rev. A. A. Mainwaring, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. J. F. Morgan, Coeyman’s 
Junction, N. Y.; Rev. J. W. Presby, Mystic, 
Conn.; Rev. A. W. Reinhard, Forreston, IIl.; 
Rev. Alfred Roebuck, Bradford, England; Rev. 
J. ¥F. Steele, Anand, India; Mrs. H. M. Syden- 
stricker, Hamilton, Mo.; Rev. J. G. Tanner, 
Houston, Tex. It will be observed that four 
of the above nineteen are ladies, which indi- 
cates that the ladies are doing a much larger 
proportion of the work than their numbers 
bear to the whole number of students. 

The quality of the work done continues to 
improve, the number of perfect papers re- 
ceived during the quarter being unusually 
large. Eleven have been received from Mr. 
8. D. Lathrop, Richmond, Mich.; five from Mr. 
W. M. Junkin, Christiansburgh, Va.; three 
from Rev. R. D. Bambrick, Sydney Mines, N. 
8.; Mr. 8.8. Conger, Summit, N. J., and Rev. 
Wm. Smith, Hollowayville, Ill.; two from Rev. 
W. D. Akers, Maryville, Tenn.; Mr. C. V. R. 
Hodge, Burlington, N,J.; Prof. Abby Leach, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mr. W. 
S. Ross, Great Falls, N. H.; Miss E. R. Sterling, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Rev. Alex. Watt, For- 
estville, N.Y. The following are credited with 
one each: Mr. W. F. Bacher, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. J. Chapple, Ramsbottom, England; 
Rev. P. K. Dayfoot, Strathroy, Ont.; Rev. I. M. 
Haldeman, New York City; Mr. J. A. Ingham, 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Rev. R. M. Kirby, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Mr. T. W. Kretschmann, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. J. P. O’Brien, Olena, O.; Rev. 
David Price, Grafton, N. 8.; Rev. W. E. Ren- 
shaw, Richmond, Utah; Rev. J. G. Tanner, 
Houston, Tex. ‘ 
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CURRENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reade, D. C. L. 
New York: Harpers. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. 1. Gen- 
esis and Exodus, By M.S. Terry, D. D., and 


F. H. Newhall, D.D. New York: Hunt and 


Eaton......... 
The Sabbath. What—why—how—day—reasons— 
mode. By C. M. Briggs, D. D. New York: 
Hunt and Eaton...... $0.60- 
John the Baptist, the Forerunner of our Lord: 
his Life and Work. By Ross C. Houghton, 
D.D. New York: Hunt and Eaton.....$1.25. 
Inter Notiones dei sancti in Testamenti veteris et 
patris fidelium in novi libris usitas quae sit 
ratio. Dissertatio theologica by R. Theel. 
K6nisberg, ’89...... acdsee M.1. 
Les Psaumes de Maaloth. Essai d’explication. 
Par Felix Bovet. Paris: Libr. Fischbacher, 
Calvin hebraisant et interpréte del Ancien Test- 
ament. Par A. J. Baumgartner. Paris: 
Libr. Fischbacher.............. fr.2. 
The Bible true from the Beginning. Vol.I. By 
E. Gough. London 8.16. 
Prophetic Notes. By Rev. H. Sturt. London: 
Phoenicia. By Rev. Canon Rawlinson in 
“Story of the Nations” series. London: 
Unwin..... 


ARTICLES AND REVIEWS. 

The Biblical Paradise. By Samuel T. Spear, 
D. D., in The Independent, Feb. 28, ’89. 

The Edenic Apocalypse. By M. 8. Terry, 8. T. 
D., in The Treasury, March, ’89. 

Literary Admirers of Buddhism. By Sir Monier 
Williams. Reprinted in Our Day, March, ’89. 

Recent Literature of the O. T. Apocalypse. By 
Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., in The Independent, 
March 14, ’89. 

Tiele’s Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. Re- 
view. Ibid. 

W ho Wrote the Book of Esther? By Dr. M. Jas- 
trow in The Jewish Exponent, March 15, ’89. 

The Sabbath. By Rabbi Davidson in The 
American Israelite, March 14, ’89. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews; 7. Christ and Moses. 
By Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., in The 
Expositor, March, ’69. 


The Priesthood and the Priestly Service of the 
Church. By Rev. Prof. W. Milligan, D. D. 
Ibid. 

Recent Old Testament Literature in the United 
States. By Rev. Prof.8. I.Curtiss,D.D. Ibid. 

Die biblische Literatur des Jahres 1888. A. Altes 
Testament. In Ztschr. f. d. Kirch. Wiss. u. 
Leben I., ’89. 

Le Peuple d’ Israel et son Historien. Par M. Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére in Revue d. deux Mondes, 
Feb., ’89. 

Recent Old Testament Literature. By Canon 8. 
R. Driver, D. D., in the Contemporary Re- 
view, March, ’89. 

Recent Research in Biblical Archwology. By 
Joseph Jacobs in Archeological Review, 
March, ’89. 

Hatch’s Essays in Biblical Greek. Review by 
Sanday in The Academy, March 2, ’89. 

The Pharaoh and the Date of the Exodus. By 
Jacob Schwartz in the Theological Monthly, 
March, ’89. 

The Prophets. By Canon Farrar in the Homi- 
letic Monthly, March, ’89. 

The Mosaic Doctrines of Death and after-Death. 
By Prof. R. V. Foster, D. D., in Cumberland 
Pres. Rev., Jan., ’89 

Immoralities of Old Testament Heroes. By Geo. 
D. Boardman, D. D., in Andover Review, 
March, ’89, 

The Religious Faculty. Its Nature, Scope and 
Satisfaction. By Rev. W. Harrison in The 
Canadian Methodist Quarterly, Jan., ’89. 

The Hebrew Months. By C. R. Conder in Pales- 
tine Expl. Fund., Jan., ’89. 

Recherches bibliques. 15. Gen. 10:2-4. Par J. 
Halevy in Rev. d. ettides Juives, Oct., ’88. 

The Waters of Shiloah that go softly. Isa. 8:6. 
With 3 plates. By W. F. Birch in Pal. Expl. 
Fund., Jan., ’89. 

Die Visionen des Propheten Amos. Aus der 
Mappe eines alten Professors. By G. Studer 
in Theol. Ztschr. aus d. Schweiz. 4, ’88. 

Sampsamé. I. Macc. 15:23. By Th. Reinach in 
Rev. d. etud. Grecques, July, ’88. 

The Valleys and Waters of Jerusalem. By W. 
F. Birch in Pal. Expl. Fund., Jan., 1889. 
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